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Like many artists, Helen Pashgian has an educational background 
in the liberal arts. At Pomona College she majored in 20th century 
art history and then continued graduate studies in history and litera¬ 
ture at Columbia in the late 50's. Her graduate degree from Boston 
University was also in art history She felt uncomfortable in studio 
art courses with their restrictions and arbitrary impositions of pro¬ 
fessors' prejudices. Nonetheless she developed a strong need to 
paint while engaged in graduate studies and teaching art in the 
experimental Harvard/Newton program. She obtained a studio in 
Boston where she painted for two years. However, she found the 
thick, opaque, impastoed Abstract Impressionist style, with its macho 
implications, which most of her peers were practicing, and which 
she had been taught in school, antithetical to her own aesthetic 
needs. The latter were recognized only when she returned to Califor¬ 
nia in 1963, after spending eight years in the East. 

Back in Southern California, Pashgian adopted an isolated life style 
which was the opposite extreme of her frenetic activity in the East. 
Dissatisfaction and frustration with painting produced in the East 
would have dissuaded many women from pursuing art as a career, 
and Pashgian in fact destroyed all her early work when she returned 
to California. Her family background, however, provides models of 
many strong-willed women — a great, great grandmother who was an 
MD in New England and the midwest, and a grandmother who was a 
university professor — among others. 

Spending several months in seclusion in Laguna Beach, Helen 
would walk for hours along the ocean, renewing her childhood 
fascination with nature. The transparent, layered paintings she would 
soon produce actually grew out of her profound response to the 
California light, which did not exist in the East. In touch with nature 
again, she rediscovered a deep preoccupation with light on and 
under the surface of liquid, where its brilliance is somewhat dissi¬ 
pated, but is still able to be transmitted through water Other expe¬ 
riences of light which she felt profoundly include the quality of direct 
sunlight as it passes through translucent objects in nature, such as 
leaves, and how in the process of passing through objects the light 
reveals inherent patternings otherwise unnoticed. 

The return to California provided a crucial catalyst for her psyche 
not only by feeding her intuitive response to nature, but by providing 
examples of other artists, specifically Larry Bell and Robert Irwin, 
who were working with ideas similar to her own. Their works ex¬ 
ploring the nature of light, translucency, reflection and subtle colora¬ 


tion gave her much-needed moral support for her own interests. 

I feel it is interesting to note the widespread extent of the phenom¬ 
enon of artists producing work in response to light and space which 
characterized the Los Angeles scene in the middle 1960's. It was 
perhaps the only climate in which Pashgian's sensibility could have 
developed to its present maturity I think it is important to consider 
that many of the artists involved with light as a medium, particularly 
Irwin and Dewain Valentine, as well as Pashgian, find their original 
inspiration from the direct observation of nature in the form of 
environmental light, rather than from other artists or aesthetic 
theories. In other words, their art comes from personal, perceptual 
response rather than from intellectual or academic formulae. In fact 
I see Southern California light artists of this period as anomalies in 
terms of the entire history of art. Even in Classical Greece, which we 
consider a relatively naturalistic period in art, artists did not work 
from the direct observation of nature but rather from learned con¬ 
ventions regarding balance, proportion and so forth. The art histori- i 
cal period most predicated on the direct observation of nature is, of 
course, Impressionism. Both the Impressionists and contemporary 
Los Angeles artists see their art activity as a vehicle for the explora¬ 
tion of perceptual process, as opposed to conceptual theory. 

Having found a favorable working climate, Pashgian had one per¬ 
son exhibitions at the Rex Evans Gallery, Los Angeles, in 1964, '65 
and '67 In these she first exhibited very thin-layered oil paintings in 
which the turpentine revealed delicate nuances underneath the sur¬ 
face. What she was trying to capture in these paintings was the 
illusion of light under water At this time paint seemed to be the 
most appropriate medium for her purposes — expressing the illusion 
of light beneath the surface — because the inherent nature of paint 
can approximate a liquid state. The half-formed images resulting 
from the accidental qualities of paint used in a liquid state held a 
powerful fascination for the artist. At the same time, however, she 
felt confined by painting with regard to creating the kinds of images 
of i 11ustionistic light she envisioned. 

The most natural move for Pashgian to make was her change from 
paint to resin in the middle sixties. Serendipitously she found herself 
in the right place at the right time, when Southern California artists 
were at the height of their technological investigation of the potenti¬ 
alities of resin as a fine art medium. Pashgian's attraction to resin lay 
in its ability to capture light within , as well as on the surface. Her 





search for technological advice culminated in her association with 
Jack Brogan. 

Brogan's role in the development of the Los Angeles aesthetic dur¬ 
ing this period is enormously under-rated. He has served as technical 
advisor and innovator for nearly every Los Angeles, and many New 
York artists interested in developing new processes — Alexander, 
Asher, Bell, Benglis, Davis, L. Dill, Irwin, Mallory — to name a few. 
When Pashgian came into contact with Brogan she was participating 
in an artist-in-residence program at Cal-Tech, but the technical 
expertise she required was supplied by Brogan rather than the aca¬ 
demic community of scientists. From him she learned refinements of 
casting and polishing techniques and chemical mix, which have en¬ 
abled her to develop, during the last five years, the technology 
employed in the new series of cast resin paintings currently on 
exhibit at the University of California, Irvine. 

Between the thin, wash paintings and the new work, Pashgian pro¬ 
duced several series of cast resin sculptures. The earliest of these 
consisted of clear resin spheres suspended in translucent boxes. They 
embody the same interests in the perception of light within a surface 
that motivated her paintings. In a three dimensional format illusions 
of depth and the perception of moving in space became new compon¬ 
ents of her work. In a series of extremely thin and technically brilliant 
discs, the centers were relatively more opaque — because of their 
greater thickness and the superimposition of several layers of color — 
than the edges. As a result the edges would appear to dissolve, 
creating the illusion of color hovering in space in a manner analogous 
to Irwin's disc paintings of the same period. Pashgian eventually tired 
of the technical complexity of the lighting and installation of these 
pieces, which threatened to overpower their ephemerality Having 
succeeded in dissolving the edge, the problem no longer interested 
her 

In the new work she is exploring the intensity of light as a function 
of color and movement. The colors of the triptych of 1975 are not 
suggestive of nature, but are obviously synthetic reds and greens. 
These colors are chosen to act as foils to each other in terms of warm 
and cool; and i 11 usion istic recession and advancement in space. The 
imagery in the painting on the left of this group of three consists of a 
red, ribbon-like form enclosed by and connected to a slightly larger, 
green ribbon-like form. As the sequence progresses from left to right 
the red shape expands to overlap the green form. In order to create 


this suggestion of the red form expanding sequentially, five separate 
molds were utilized to form the imagery Each of the two ribbons 
alternately appear to curve forward toward the viewer, or to recede 
backward, depending upon the perceptual shifts affected by the 
viewer himself as he focuses differently upon the two shapes. These 
effects occur in each of the three paintings in the triptych, and de¬ 
pend upon the active perceptual participation of the viewer Time is 
an important element in perceiving these works, as the various per¬ 
ceptual effects are not apparent until one has had time to slow down 
and focus attention on one's own perceptual processes. 

The perception noted above, of the red and green ribbons moving 
in and out of space in alternately convex and concave configurations 
contradicts the traditional notions of warm colors coming forward in 
space and cool colors receding. This effect is i 11 usionistic. By con¬ 
trast, the areas of light within the painting do not represent the 
illusion of light as it is traditionally rendered in painting, but are 
areas of actual light within the surface. These light areas occur where 
there is no pigmentation because of the lack of physical depth in the 
final casting at these points, as opposed to depths of up to one 
quarter inch where the values are darker In other words, the amount 
of pigment added to the liquid resin determines the intensity or 
absorption of light. Whereas the high points of the mold hold light, 
the low points go away from the viewer and absorb color In sum, 
the light in the paintings is actual, physical light, the depth of the 
surface is also literal, and the illusion of forms moving in space results 
from differing interactions between the eye and the brain in the 
process of perception. 

In addition to the triptych, the exhibition contains a diptych and 
a single work utilizing the ribbon-like imagery against a black back¬ 
ground. As with the red and green triptych, one of the artist's primary 
interests in these works is the creation of an image which appears to 
be defined solely by light, as she has experienced forms under water 
As she puts it, she would like to suggest the sensation that if the 
light source were removed, the image would disappear 

An amazing characteristic of these resin paintings cast in six or 
seven layers, is their softness, even sensuality of surface, which is 
diametrically opposed to the slick, shiny, hard and transparent quali¬ 
ties of surface which we customarily associate with resin. Pashgian 
has in fact succeeded in creating an anonymous surface, for the 
works are not recognized by most people as resin. Rather they are 
seen as media as diverse as x-rays and airbrush paintings. 



Far more important, however, than the remarkable technical vir¬ 
tuosity incorporated in Pashgian's new work, is the artist's relationship 
to the phenomenology of the perception of light not only in her own 
work, but as part of a way of seeing and being that more and more 
seems to be endemic to Southern California, at least for the past 
decade. In a broad context, I think it is important to consider the 
widespread interest among artists here in the perception of light as a 
parallel to a similar recururent interest expressed in the mystical 
literature of various religious traditions. In these, descriptions of a 
focused awareness of the perception of light are often equated with 
experiences of enlightenment. 

MELINDA WORTZ 
DECEMBER, 1975 
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1 Untitled triptych, cast resin painting in three parts, each 36"x72", 
1975. 

2. Untitled diptych, cast resin painting in two parts, each 48"x48", 
1975. 

3. Untitled cast resin painting, 48"x48", 1975. 
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Left painting of triptych, cast resin, 36"x72", 1975. 
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